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pndustries, so as to put to profit the inventive genius which
nature had bestowed upon them. In winter especially,
when the deep snow interrupted their easy inter--
communication, every householder shut himself and his
numerous family within his well-warmed house of wood,,
built by his own labour, where they occupied themselves
in all manner of useful handicraft, a perpetual employ-
ment that gave interest to their lives, and secured them
many comforts through their earnings. Never did any
professional upholsterer, smith, or plumber visit their
canton ; there was no trade that they could not them-
selves ply, nor was there a bit of furniture in the home
that was not the work of their own hands. Among many
industries they specially brought watch-making to
perfection, and some of their produce was sold even in the
shops of Paris.' Then he tells us how they had plenty of
hooks ; all knew something of drawing or painting, or
"friathematics. Most of them played on some musical
instrument; and their instruction in these things was
traditional and mutual. One of their most frequent
amusements was to sing withTEHrlvTves and children the,
old four-part Genevan psalms ; and from these farm-j
buildings you might hear on a Sabbath ^evening the
learned and solemn counterpoint of Goudimel echoing;
far over the hill-side.               t/t^/vtA ^y^*^*^ $-

This picture of the Swiss canton is a picture of country
life, and that under very special conditions. It may
serve us to draw the distinction between town and
country life with their special advantages and dis-
advantages.

. In the country the chief disadvantages are that the
labour is longer and more incessant, and the wages low-
There are no holidays, no days off. On Sundays, even,,
though some of the workmen go free with the horses, yet